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STILL LIFE. 



FROM A PAINTING BY WILLIAM M. CHASE. 




HE piece of still life which Mr. Linton has charm- 
ingly engraved for the Art Journal 'was exhibited 
a few weeks ago by Mr. Chase, in the American 
Art-Gallery, in New York City. Chase has an 
acute sense of colour, and he is able to carry his 
execution of a picture far enough to express his 
colour-scheme perfectly. When he strives for a 
display of colour, simply and solely, without reference to the story 
of the picture, or to the realisation of textures, he succeeds often 
admirably ; and the more rapid the brush-work, the more brilliant 
the effect. The results in the present instance were very pleasing ; 
his painting illuminated a good part of the wall on which it was 
hung. To the Munich school, of which Mr. Chase is a prominent 
American pupil, Art is indebted certainly and largely for this de- 



votion to absolute colour — a devotion which is ready to sacrifice 
much that the pre-Raphaelites strive for, and much that in the 
good old days of our native Academic Art was thought to be of 
paramount importance ; which is regulated and restrained by a 
systematic and perspicacious philosophy ; which has already been 
an antidote to a not inconsiderable amount of conventionalism and 
inartistic endeavour, and which leads the subjects of it into at least 
a distinct, if not always an entirely desirable, artistic path. All 
this may be admitted with respect to the Munich school, and, in 
candour, should be admitted ; and all this, one may say, that school 
may be thanked for doing : at the same time one is compelled to 
recognise in many cases a lamentable absence of natural beauty. 
The absence of this element, however, is unfortunately not con- 
fined to the Munich school, in this country, or out of it. 



AMERICAN PAINTERS -GEORGE INNESS, JR. 




Training the Surf-Horse. — From a Painting by George Inness, Jr. 



PROMINENT among the young painters who are pushing their 
way into public notice is Mr. George Inness, Jr., the only 
son of the celebrated landscape-painter. He was born on the 5th of 
July, 1854, and is consequently only twenty-six years old. His prin- 
cipal works thus far have been cattle or horses in landscapes, enti- 
tled ' The Coming Storm,' ' The Last of the Harvest,' and ' The 
Surf-Horse.' To the illustrated magazines he has been a frequent 
contributor, and some of his best designs have been engraved on 
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wood by Mr. Henry Wolf, among them 'The Illustrator illus- 
trated,' an artist sketching a conflagration from the roof of a house 
at night, the light of the flames illuminating his figure ; and ' Viva,' 
a study of Texan rangers. To the Salmagundi Club's first and 
second annual exhibitions of works in black-and-white, Mr. Inness, 
Jr., sent several conspicuous pieces. He is also seen regularly at 
most of the other great annual Art exhibitions. 

Although in his younger days Mr. Inness, Jr., travelled much in 
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Europe, he has studied with but one foreign master, and with him 
for only about a month. With the exception of that short period 
of tuition under Bonnat, he has been a pupil of his father's, and a 



student of life in many and various lands. It was a happy chance 
that gave him the companionship of such a teacher ; for among 
all the painters in America it would be impossible to find one 




The Last of the Harvest. — From a Fainting by George Inness, Jr. 



whose intuitions of Art are clearer, whose philosophy of Art is 
profounder, and whose practice of Art is nobler, than George In- 
ness's. The sympathy between father and son is perfect, and the 
obligation of the latter to the former unbounded. Yet the son's 
pictures are at the farthest remove from even a tendency to imi- 
tate those of the father. And it is something to say of any artist 
who has been in Europe that not one of the misfortunes that be- 
labour and occasionally swamp his fellows has overtaken him. 
George Inness, Jr., has produced a remarkably varied number of 
pictures for so young an artist. He does not repeat himself. His 
fondness seems to be for horses, and some of his canvases are 
very strong in the expression of the anatomy and the states of 
mind of these noble animals — for we believe that it is pardonable, 
and by no means eccentric nowadays to mention the term " mind " 
in connection with the higher brutes. He understands the diffe- 



rence between good and bad drawing, and knows, to quote some 
recent words of Seymour Haden, that "the imaginary lines which 
compose the contour of the human hand may be laid down with 
the utmost precision, but if they fail, as they are likely to do, to 
convey the idea of the hand in its attributes as an active member 
of the body, they have not succeeded in drawing it ; whereas a 
great master or a great genius, who, by a process thrown off by 
his brain — he knows not how— holds it out to you, plants the 
thumb firmly on the table with a pressure that may be felt, and 
gives it the exact relation which it should bear to the body of 
which it is a member, has drawn it." That so young an artist 
should give evidence of appreciating such a truth as this is ex- 
ceptional. ' The Surf-Horse ' was recently in the American Art- 
Gallery in this city. ' The Last of the Harvest ' has not yet been 
exhibited. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LOUVRE. 



THE Louvre has received several important acquisitions of late. 
Chief of these are two pictures bought by the state: i. The 
famous 'La Baigneuse,' by Ingres, price 60,000 francs; 2. The 
most effective ' Portrait de Madame la Comtesse de Barck,' by 
Regnault, of which there is a fine etching by M. Waltner, price 
20,000 francs. Besides these are, says the Chronique des Arts, 
an Italian coffer (cassone) covered with paintings, and dated 1421, 



given by M. C. Stein ; an altar-pavement of faience in the taste of 
Giovanni da Undine, with the date 1537, given by M. Beurdeley ; 
a very good picture by one of the Le Nains ; and an enamel coffer, 
mounted in gold, of the style of Louis XV., found in the Summer 
Palace at Peking. The latter two were, with less important ob- 
jects, bequeathed by M. P. de Saint-Albin, who died at the end of 
last year. 



